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CHAPTER I, MWEIGHTS. 


Two or three centuries ago, a crowd of 
houses stormed the town side of the rocky 
hill of Herzheim, on which, in earlier 
times, church and castle had lorded it 
alone over the old Swiss-German city. 
This democratic siege wa3 not altogether 
successful; the church and castle still 
stood, and stand to this day, on their 
own commanding ground, high above the 
crowded roofs and noise of human life 
below ; but the houses pushed rudely up 
against the rock, one climbing on another’s 
shoulder, fantastic chimneys trying which 
could puff out its smoke highest into the 
clear blue air, till the topmost house in- 
vaded the churchyard, and ever after 
formed part of its boundary wall. The 
narrow windows, with a certain insolence, 
overlooked the platform and all the towers, 
courts, and solid buildings, made there for 
beauty, defence, and rest. Year by year, 
under this gazo, they became less romantic, 
less warlike, less inhabited—except that 
square where the dead of the town lay. 
The courts, especially this one, were 
divided by straight, melancholy walks, 
and planted with shrubs and flowers. The 
townspeople came up on Sundays, by 
narrow stony lanes and flights of steps, 
and walked here as they pleased, climbing 
the castle turrets with the red pepper-box 
roofs, and resting under the old white 
arcades, or watching the sunset from the 
great arched porch of the church. They 
walked round tbe churchyard, and admired 





the epitaphs, in various languages, in the 
little recesses of the wall, and the iron 
crosses and wreaths that marked humbler 
graves. Aud each angle of the church- 
yard wall, where it hung over the hillside, 
had its corner turret, with red-tiled floor 
and four white arches open to the sky. 
Here the people of Herzheim came to see 
their lake and mountains, and to look 
down upon their town—a somewhat con- 
fused view of red and brown roofs, green 
shutters, white walls, quaintly shaped 
chimneys and dormers; then breaking 
into masses of trees, lime, plane, chestnut, 
acacia; then the glitter of blue-green 
water, where town and lake lay in each 
other’s arms, and lazy boats came stealing 
in; and the wider water beyond, with 
soft shadows rippling it, and rainbow tints 
trembling on it; and then the distant 
mountain range, Alps that looked out 
from their cloud curtain only now and then. 

One high window of that highest house 
—its white walls now weather-stained and 
crumbling — looked down first on the 
corner turret of the churchyard, then 
away to this view of Herzheim and lake 
and mountains. It was September; the 
trees of town and meadows were touched 
with gold, and every wall, every house, 
every corner of rock, was tapestried and 
festooned with scarlet Virginia creeper. 
It hung in long wreaths everywhere, half 
veiling arches and windows, but adding 
beauty to what was seen through such a 
brilliant and graceful frame. A young 
man, as he painted, sketched a few of the 
lovely, careless tendrils which hung be- 
tween him and a mass of snowy cloud. 
Just then a mountain peak shone hard 
and brilliant through. The painter stepped 
back from his work with a long, eager look 
out of that same high window. 
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“It’s too great,” he said, and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ What’s the use?” and he 
sighed, 

Strange, perhaps, that a man should 
have reached the age of thirty, and still 
think it possible to paint the Alps. Even 
now, after much and disheartening ex- 
perience, Geoffrey Thorae had not lost his 
belief in himself. He did not know when 
he was beaten; and this was not a dis- 
tinction, but something rather the contrary. 
It showed a certain thickness of skin, and 
a false self-appreciation. He had been 
unhappy; he had been disappointed over 
and over again. He never satisfied himself 
in what he did. He loved Art faithfully, 
but she would not altogether love him; 
yet he went on obstinately working for 
what he could never reach, and despised 
the other talents he possessed, such as a 
very unusual gift for languages. This 
English yeoman’s son was at home with 
the inhabitants of every country in 
Europe. 

Geoffrey Thorne had begun life with an 
object which gradually, of course, had 
faded and become less inspiring. Yet the 
boyish dream was never consciously given 
} up, and never even provoked a philosophic 
smile. He knew now, without confessing 
it, that those things do not generally 
happen in real life; a man in his position 
does not marry the Squire’s daughter of 
the parish. It seemed the easiest thing in 
the world, at one time, to make himself a 
great artist, and then to lay his fame at the 
feet of Porphyria Latimer. These were 
his ideas at twenty. He still thought he 
was on his way to the heights of art, 
though the climb was longer and more 
Gifficult than he had imagined ; but as to 
the heroine of his dreams—well, he saw 
no actual impossibility, but he knew the 
world better now; and besides, he had 
been several times a little in love with 
other people. Only a little—a great 
passion had never really entered into his 
life yet, so that Porphyria was not yet 
dethroned. Still, when he saw something 
beautiful or supreme—a snowy peak in 
the clouds, for instance, as now—he always 
thought of a golden-haired child on a pony, 
who had taken his big boy’s heart captive 
as she scampered after the hounds; or of 
a shy, slender girl of twelve, who used to 
smile prettily when he met her walking 
with her governess in the lanes, and looked 
a little sad one day when he wished her 
and England good-bye; and went away 
with that ambition in his thoughts; or 





more than all, of a tall, grave, sweet-faced 
gitl of seventeen, with frank and friendly 
manners, who was so ready to remember 
their childish acquaintance the last time 
he was at home, now five years ago. The 
period since then, somehow, seemed 
longer than any other. It had been 
rather full of disappointments, killing 
enthusiasm in several directions. A 
certain shame, which he had then felt in 
remembering that he had not been quite 
altogether true to his child love, disap- 
peared in face of a slight hardening which 
came afterwards. The girl had been almost 
too friendly, too frank. He did not suspect 
her of wishing to teach him a lesson, but 
he learned. it, nevertheless ; it lowered his 
self-exultation, and made those little love 
affairs easier. 

What was the use? He told himself, 
yet not quite believing it, that life might 
as well be spent in the effort to paint 
snow peaks as in the struggle to be worthy 
of Porphyria. In the depths of his heart 
he thought better of himself, and was not 
sure of either of these things. So he went 
on fighting with art and with life, and 
neither of these, in his own opinion, had 
yet conquered him. 


CHAPTER II, PORPHYRIA. 


HERE stood Geoffrey Thorne, then, in 
the bare but picturesque room which he had 
hired as a studio, and had already half 
furnished with sketches. And as he 
looked out at the mountains, there rose to 
his ear women’s voices, saying things that 
interested him strangely. He could not 
see the speakers; they were standing 
under the peaked roof of the open turret 
below, screened from his window, as well 
by the archway as by the long tendrils 
of red creeper that veiled its entrance, 
fringing the rough white wall. 

“ Don’t you remember him ?” 

“No, dear Poppy, I don’t think so. 
Was he a son of old Thorne of Sutton 
Bryans?” : 

“Yes, the youngest son. I think you 
must have seen him sometimes when he 
was & boy.” 

“ Possibly ; I forget. Did you say he 
had been abroad a long time ?” 

“Yes; ten years, I should think. He 
couldn’t settle down at home ; he was so 
different from the rest of them. And he 
was wonderfully clever, especially at lan- 
guages, so he got into some bank that had 
a number of branches abroad ; but he gave 
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that up afterwards, because he wanted to 
study painting. Mr. Thorne didn’t like 
that much. But we always felt sure that 
Gooffrey would get on; he was just the 
sort of young man who could do anything 
he chose. I always thought him quite 
a hero; he did everything well. I have 
got a drawing of his somewhere, which he 
did when he was a boy; it is really very 
clever.” 

And what does he do now—sell his 
pictures? Has he anything of his own, or 
does he live on his father? I’m afraid, 
you know, sometimes, one doesn’t quite 
believe in artists. There are so many of 
them, too; they can’t all live by it—can 
they, do you think ?” 

**T don’t know, Aunt Fan,” said the 
other voice—the sweet, low-toned voice, 
happy, yet with a touch of sadness in it, 
to which Geoffrey Thorne was listening 
with the strangest feeling of having sud- 
denly lost his wits. ‘I suppose he sells 
his pictures, for I don’t think he would 
live on his father; he was much too nice 
for that. He was very superior.” 

A little laugh from the aunt. 

“Well, but how very odd,” went on 
Poppy—perhaps she smiled—that he 
should actually be here, and in the same 
hotel! People talk of the world being 
small, but I never meet anybody I know, 
I shall be quite glad to see him again.” 

“You don’t think it will be at all 
awkward ?” 

“Awkward, Aunt Fan! You must 
remember that he is an old friend of 
mine, and a genius, and has lived all these 
years abroad. It is not as if we were at 
Bryans.” 

‘Ah! away from there, I suppose, he 
may be considered a gentleman.” 

There was something not quite nice in 
Aunt Fanny’s tone. It is an excuse for 
her, however, that she was in charge of a 
not always manageable and slightly ec- 
centric heiress ; also that there were plans 
connected with their visit to Herzheim, 
which might make the presence of Geoffrey 
Thorne a bore, if he was to be treated as a 
friend and an equal. These are her ex- 
cuses, for she was a good and amiable 
Woman, and though capable of a little 
gentle sarcasm at times, almost as un- 
worldly as her niece. 

“ Bat the view,” said Poppy, “we are 
not looking at that. How perfectly 
splendid! I wish Maggie could see it!” 

“Would she appreciate it?” said Aunt 
Fanny doubtfully ; but she put up her eye- 
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glass, and gazed at the mysterious Ménch 
looking out at his window in the clouds, 

It did not seem necessary just then to 
say any more about young Thorne. Ii did 
not follow that he would trouble them at 
all, If they met him, they must of course 
be civil to him; and, after all, he might 
be a sensible man who knew his place, 
though to give up a comfortable money- 
making occupation for anything so foolish 
as art—so overrun, too, in these days— 
naturally made one suspicious. 

The opening of a door close by, and a 
quick step on the gravel, did not at the 
first moment alarm Aunt Fanny. But 
then she turned round in a hurry, for some 
one had walked in under the archway, and 
was standing there, framed in red leaves, 
looking at Poppy. She was never very 
quick, either in her intuitions or her move- 
ments, and several seconds passed before 
she was aware of him. Miss Fanny 
Latimer, who saw him first, stared a little 
blankly at a young man in a blouse, with 
a dark, sunburnt, rather refined face, eager - 
eyes, dark hair and beard cut close, and the 
general afr, as she at once thought, of a 
foreigner. But she soon guessed who he 
was, from the unrestrained pleasure and 
surprise in his face, and she thought the 
coincidence both odd and disagreeable, 
The remembrance of her own remarks, too, 
brought a flash to her delicate cheeks, and 
made her clear blue eyes shine with vexa- 
tion. Where had he been? Could he 
possibly have heard ? 

But Geoffrey Thorne, though he took his 
cap off as he came under the archway 
where Poppy was standing with her back 
to him, did not even bestow a glance of 
his quick eyes on Miss Fanny Latimer. 
He looked at Poppy till she turned round, 
and then he looked at her in a different 
and more subdued way, realising that the 
last five years had changed her very much. 
He saw a tall, fair woman, with a quantity 
of soft, fine, reddish-coloured hair, a pale 
skin, and grey eyes, with the long curled 
lashes he remembered, giving the eyes they 
softened a quite peculiar beauty of light 
and expression. 

Her rather plain and hard style of dress, 
which in theory he hated, lost all its un- 
pleasant effect in the presence of that hair 
and those eyes; that sweet mouth, too, 
with its unreasonable touch of sadness. 
Her father and mother had both died, he 
knew, before she was of age; and now, an 
only child, she was alone in the world, and 
mistress of Bryans. Did that account for 
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the immense change since she was seven- 
teen? There was something enchanting in 
her manner now, though it was frank and 
simple as ever. It had gained a certain 
graciousness, in which, though the woman 
was even farther from him than the girl, 
a sensitive creature like Geoffrey Thorne 
could feel no sting, no hint at any idea of 
teaching him their true relation to each 
other. 

“How strange! Have you dropped 
from the clouds?” she said, giving him 
her hand. ‘ We knew you were in Herz- 
heim, and we were talking about you just 
now. You don’t know my aunt, I think 
—Miss Latimer? Aunt Fanny, this is 
Mr. Thorne.” 

Porphyria looked at her aunt, and the 
softest tinge of colour came into her face. 
She, too, was thinking: ‘“‘Can he have 
heard us?” 

“* How did you find us out, Mr. Thorne?” 
said Miss Latimer, with an unsuccessful 
attempt at her niece’s graciousness, “‘ Were 
you painting near here? Did you see us— 
or hear us, perhaps ?” 

“TI did not exactly drop from the clouds,” 
Geoffrey answered, gently, looking from 
one to the other. ‘Something like it, 
though. If you will come a few steps this 
way, I’ll show you my window. There— 
you see, I was painting up there, just over 
your heads; and I heard your voice, and 
caught a few words—my own name, for 
instance, and something about the hotel. 
Are you really at the ‘ Blumenhof’? You 
only came to-day, then ?” 

“We have been at the ‘Grand Hotel’ 
for two days,” said Poppy. ‘ We moved 
this morning, because it is so crowded and 
noisy ; and some frionds have arranged to 
meet us here, so we want peace and 
comfort. The ‘ Blumenhof’ seems a dear 
little place. You live there, then, and 
paint here—is that it? What an ideal 
place for a studio! I was so surprised 
when I saw your name on the list at the 
‘Blumenhof.’ I thought it must be you.” 

She and her aunt were both reassured 
now, judging from the artist’s unclouded 
face that he had heard little or none of 
their talk about him. A word here and 
there, as he said; that was all. And, in 
fact, Geoffrey had taken in hardly anything 
of the elder woman’s remarks ; the strange 
surprise of Poppy’s voice and presence 
there so filled his brain, that even observa- 
tions on himself lost all interest. And she 
herself had nothing to regret. He was 
not conscious that she had said he was 





“very superior.” “An old friend of 
mine, and a genius.” This could not be 
anything but pleasant to him, though not 
altogether a wise beginning for their re- 
newed acquaintance. 

They turned back into the turret, and 
he leaned with Poppy over the low white 
wall, and taught her still more to enjoy 
the loveliness of the view. One by one, 
more mountains came into sight ; and Aunt 
Fanny, now quite serene and natural, had 
to be instructed in all their names. She 
prided herself on being an intelligent 
tourist, and storing her mind with informa- 
tion. 

Poppy herself was the most silent of the 
three. She was a good listener, though, 
unlike her aunt, she asked no questions ; 
and Geoffrey, talking to Miss Latimer and 
watching her, was not sure that she cared 
much for the names of mountains and 
passes, or of villages on the blue, far- 
stretching lake-shore, or of the differant 
streets and public buildings of Herzheim, 
with their uneven roofs and red tiles 
glowing in the sun. 

“Will you remember all that, Aunt 
Fanny ?” she said, at last. 

“‘T hope so,” said Miss Latimer cheer- 
fully. ‘Yes; I don’t think Mr. Thorne 
has wasted his time. I believe, after all, 
I care more for the beauty of Nature than 
you do. You only look at a view like 
this and say, ‘How splendid!’ and wish 
that somebody else could see it.” 

*{ don’s know. Somehow I find more 
poetry in things when I don’t know too 
much about them.” 

She spoke in a low voice, and her eyes 
met Geoffrey Thorne’s, who hardly felt, 
at that moment, that he could speak 
without exaggeration, and therefore kept 
silence. 

Miss Fanny Latimer seemed amused. 

“A scientific person like you,” she 
said, “a person who likes to know the 
working of everything, and its effect, and 
all that! Iam sure you are not generally 
contented with things half seen in a vague 
distance. Poetry! that really is non- 
sense. You think me matter-of-fact, then, 
because I like to know the names of the 
mountains. Why, what a help it is to 
knowing them again! I saw the most 
interesting panorama in the salon at the 
hotel. When I go back I shall study it 
carefully, and know a great deal more 
about the Alps than you do, my dear, 
thanks to Mr. Thorne.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said Poppy, 
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smiling. ‘It was only my own feeling, 
and I dare say I ought to be ashamed of 
it. Certainly I can’t argue, or give any 
good reason.” 

She did not look ashamed or at all 
angry with herself. Again, with even 
more kindness than before, she met the 
attist’s look of half-adoring agreement. 
She might have guessed his _ secret 
thoughts while he was acting showman, 
and have meant her little confession as 
an answer to them. 

As for Geoffrey Thorne, he was begin- 
ning to be afraid of Miss Fanny Latimer, 
though her manner was perfectly pleasant 
and her appearance soft and attractive. 
It seemed strange that this thin, delicate 
woman, wrapped in a natural drapery of 
silks and laces, which belonged to her 
even in Switzerland, with a kind smile 
and a trifling, lively manner, should be 
capable of coming down upon her niece 
so sharply, of even describing her as “a 
scientific person.” To Geoffrey it seemed 


to betray a hardness of character, far 
beyond what the poor woman really 
possessed. He put her down—not quite 
unjustly here—as one of his natural 
enemies, one of the dragons who guarded 


the princess; probably, now, the chief 
dragon, and much more formidable than 
she looked at first. He had not been 
long in finding out—ten minutes’ talk was 
enough, and on the civillest terms, too— 
what her former remarks to Poppy, if he 
had overheard them, would have taught 
him in a more effectual and disagreeable 
way. He could never have approached 
the ladies with his own friendly natural- 
nese, if he had had the consciousness of 
being so sneered at. As it was, Miss 
Latimer had been quite polite to him, 
and had thoroughly enjoyed his iustruc- 
tions, but her sharpness to Poppy, as he 
fancied it, spoiled all. He was a man of 
prejudices, knowing little of the world. 
His vision was narrow, and his sympathies 
were not wide. He had not been born 
and bred in the middle of England for 
nothing. With all his wandering life and 
artist nature, he had many of the same 
faults and the same qualities as his brother 
who had never left Oxfordshire. Now 
that he suspected Miss Latimer’s enmity, 
she became a fine lady, with airs, affecta- 
tions, and sharpnesses of temper, the very 
idea of which would have shocked her. 
And this, in Geoffrey’s mind, grew out 
of resentment for Poppy, who never 
dreamt of it for herself, and was on 





terms of the best and most cordial friend- 
ship with her aunt, 

She seemed inclined for a change in 
their talk, however, turning to him and 
asking him about his old father, and his 
home at Sutton Bryans. She did not do 
him the injustice of thinking that the 
subject could be unwelcome ; and Geoffrey 
thanked her in his heart, though his 
colour deepened a little as he answered 
her questions. He wished Miss Latimer 
had not been there, while his lady frankly 
told him how she had seen his father 
driving, his brother out hunting, in the 
course of the last year or two. His father 
was not one of the Latimer tenants, like 
most of the farmers in the parish. 
William Thorne was himself the owner 
of nearly all Sutton Bryans, a lonely 
hamlet, two miles away from the larger 
village. His people had lived in the same 
old homestead for two hundred years, and 
had kept much to their old ways, their 
old level of culture, even to the present 
day, so that Geoffrey was indeed a rare 
bird in his family. Perhaps the wits of 
the Thornes were shooting up in a bright 
flame before extinction, for his elder 
brother and sister were still unmarried, 
and certainly there seemed every prospect 
of Geoffrey’s remaining so. 

After all, there was something very 
sweet in the air of the old home, In that 
bright foreign atmosphere, in the midst 
of the life he now knew and loved as 
well, standing by Poppy Latimer, he was 
taken back to the high, bleak fields and 
the beech-woods, the roads with their 
wide green marginz, the little stone villages, 
each in its hollow, with its own good share 
of bright flowers and picturesqueness ; 
then the muddy winter, the leafless, 
purple woods, hounds and hunters sweep- 
ing by, a happy child on a pony, a boy 
following his father on a horse much too 
big for him, and lingering sentimentally 
to see how she was getting on. While 
Poppy talked of some of the old people, 
his thoughts had wandered away to those 
days, and he found her waiting for an 
answer, looking at him with a little 
surprise, He laughed rather awkwardly. 

“T was thinking of old hunting days,” 
he said. ‘You won’t remember — but 
how you did ride!” 

Poppy did not mind. She was ready 
to go back to her old ponies, to one or 
two serious tumbles; and for a few 
minutes they were quite happy in that 
very ancient world of fourteen or fifteen 
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years ago. Then at last Miss Latimer, 
having carefully observed the view through 
the different arches of the turret, and even 
taken a turn—very sbort, only a few 
yards—on the path outside, joined once 
more pleasantly in the conversation. 

“You were wishing just now, Poppy, 
that Maggie Farrant could see this view. 
I suppose Mr. Thorne knows her and her 
wonderful grandfather ?” 

“Not well,” Geoffrey said. “I saw 
them when I was last in England; but 
they had not lived at Bryans very long 
then. He seemed a curious old man; 
his grand-daughter was only a child, twelve 
or thirteen, I think. Has she grown up 
remarkable, ‘ 00?” 

‘My niece thinks her very remarkable,” 
said Miss Latimer, looking at Poppy with 
the playful smile which enraged Geoffrey, 
for he thought it satirical. ‘She is quite 
a pet protégée of hers, She teaches her 
to read and write, and expects her to 
enjoy poetry, and everything that is beau- 
tiful. I dare say she is entirely different 


from all other girls; but I don’t quite 
know how, or why.” 

“Well,” said Poppy, “the grandchild 
of old Mr. Farrant can’t be stupid, how- 


ever he may neglect her. Aud you'll 
allow my Maggie one distinction—she is 
the prettiest girl in the county.” 

“A dark little gipsy ; I remember her,” 
said Geoffrey Thorne. 

In his tone there was a slight surprise, 
and also—well known to himself—a de- 
preciation of everything dark. If Poppy 
heard this, she did not understand it. 

“Bat it is a long time since you saw 
hor,” she said, with quiet positiveness. 
‘That is what she is now—the prettiest 
girl in the county.” 

Miss Fanny Latimer now thought that 
they had lingered long enough at the 
corner of the churchyard. Poppy, too, 
was ready to go; but as they passed under 
Geoffrey’s window, she looked up with so 
much interest at the corner of his easel, 
that he ventured to ask if they would 
come up to his studio and see the view 
from the window, which he thought finer 
than that from the turret below. They 
were both quite good-naturediy ready to 
do as he asked, and followed him up the 
wide, dusty old oak staircase with its 
heavy balustrade, and along a panelled 
passage into his room, where they spent 
another ten minutes, more interested in 
his sketches than in the view, and heard 
all he could tell them about the age of the 





house, and the quaint old woman who 
lived in its lowest storey, and spent most 
of her time rowing on the lake. The ceil- 
ing of the bare old room was ornamented 
with elegant plaster mouldings, wreaths 
and Cupids twined all together; the 
carving of the mantelpiece also deserved 
admiration. 

On the whole, Geoffrey felt that his 
artistic career had never been a real 
satisfaction till this moment. Hardly any 
one before had ever seemed to understand 
what his life was, how well worth living ; 
hardly any one had cared to hear about 
his sketching expeditions, when he made 
the drawings so elaborately finished at 
home. Even the presence of the elegant 
aunt did not much interfere with his 
triumph now. There is no happiness in 
life much greater than being really 
appreciated ; and when this appreciation 
comes from one’s ideal person in all the 
world, what is left to desire? When 
Porphyria Latimer stood in his favourite 
place by the window, with his favourite 
sketch in her hand, Geoffrey Thorne forgot 
everything but the moment’s exquisite 


joy. 





THE HUMOURS OF A GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


“Tur Dissolution; or, the Alchemist 
producing an Au:herial Representation,” is 
the title of one of the cleverest and most 
subtle of political caricatures ever drawn 
by the unrivalled James Gillray — un- 
rivalled, at least, in that particular branch 
of his art. Pitt dissolving the House 
of Commons, 1796, is the subject of 
the drawing; and the Minister is dis- 
covered, his features lighted up with 
exquisite self-complacency, seated on & 
model of his new barracks, blowing the 
flames of his alchemist’s furnace with the 
Royal Crown bellows. Treasury gold is 
the fuel, and in the glass alembic the 
vision of a dissolving Parliament is seen : 
the Speaker, the benches of Ministerial 
and Opposition orators all dissolving and 
pouring out in vapour, to be condensed at 
the mouth of the retort into a nebulous 
representation of the Parliament of the 
future, as it is to exist under the spell of 
the potent alchemist. In a more general 
way, @ dissolution may be represented as a 
kind of Medea’s cauldron, into which an 
old, decrepit Parliament is plunged, to 
come out of the boiling, seething element 
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a young and vigorous personage. There is 
the same feeling of uncertainty, too, as to 
what may come out of the pot. We know 
the old gentleman well enough, his virtues 
if he had any, and his foibles to a degree ; 
but as to what the young squire may turn 
out all is uncertainty. Yet this very un- 
certainty gives a freshness and piquancy to 
our emotions at the prospect of a general 
election. Every man, woman, and child 
is more or less interested in the result, and 
philosophic, not to say torpid, must be the 
spirit which does not get a little excited 
over a general election. 

Thus it has been from earlier days. 
Kings and Queens share the feelings of 
their subjects. Lord Hervey, in his 
“Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Second,” gives us a glimpse of ‘‘ The King 
and Queen at Richmond, where they 
awaited the account of every election under 
as much anxiety as if their crown had 
been at stake.” 

But although a general eleciion has lost 
nothing of its interest, it has parted almost 
entirely with its humours. Where are our 
“ nominations” which were of such severity 
in ordeal to our candidates, but which af- 
forded such honest delight to the mere 
spectators ? And the rioting which followed, 
what a safety valve it was after all for 
violent spirits ! Recall the jolly roar of an 
election crowd, as Cruikshank depicts it 
for us, with all its flying missiles : 

And mud, and stones, and waving hata, 
And broken heads, and putrid cats, 


Are offerings made to aid the cause 
Of order, government, and laws. 


Of all such scones of riot and misrule, 
the choicest specimens are to be found in 
the famous Westminster elections, the 
humours of which retain their savour from 


age to age. In 1695 the hustings were 
erected in Palace Yard, and the popular 
candidates, Charles Montague, the Lord 
Halifax of later days, and Sir Stephen 
Fox, the grandfather of the great Charles 
James, made their appearance each at the 
head of a great troop of horsemen, while 
their chief opponent, Sir Walter Clarges, 
brought also a numerous following. The 
High Bailiff of the city paced round about 
the rival bands, estimating their numbers 
by the ground they occupied. And the 
victory being awarded to Montague and 
Fox, the former was carried on the 
shoulders of an immense multitude to his 
office, the Exchequer in Whiteholl. Oa 
the same occasion the freeholders of 
Middlesex assembled on the top of Hamp- 





stead Hill, probably of that Parliament 
Hill which may thus have taken its name 
when Admiral Russell, presenting himself 
to them, fresh from his naval victories, 
was elected by acclamation. But in later 
years the Middlesex elections were held at 
Brentford, the ancient county capital—if 
the legends of the Kings of Brentford are 
to be credited—and it was on the Brent- 
ford hustings that the stirring scenes 
of the Wilkes and liberty period were 
enacted, 

The return of Jack Wilkes for Middle- 
sex was celebrated by the mob with much 
enthusiasm. In London the citizens were 
compelled to illuminate their windows, 
much against their will, under threats of a 
general smash, and number forty-five, in 
memory of the seditious number of the 
‘‘ North Briton,” was chalked on all the doors. 
Just before then the peccant number of 
the “North Briton” was to have been 
burnt by the common hangman, but the 
mob rescued a portion of it from the 
flames, and frolicked away with it as far 
as Temple Bar, where they raised a huge 
bonfire in which was burnt a jackboot 
and a petticoat, typifying Lord Bute and 
the Princess Augusta respectively, But 
worse was to follow, for as Wilkes was in 
the King’s Bench Prison, when Parliament 
met, the mob assembled there to escort 
him to Westminster, and finding that he 
was not to be released they made a fierce 
attack on the prison. The Riot Act was 
read, the Guards fired upon the people, 
and a number of inoffensive people, who 
had done nothing in the rioting, were shot 
down. 

Again there was great rioting at Brent- 
ford in 1768, when Serjeant Glynn was 
opposed to one Proctor. The Serjeant 
was the popular candidate, but a hired 
mob, bruisers and chairmen from town, of 
whom the famous pugilist, Broughton, was 
the leader, cleared the hustings of all 
Glynn’s supporters, and endeavoured to 
forco the return of their employer. In 
this attack a young man named Clarke 
had his skull fractured and died soon 
after. But an official enquiry made by a 
number of surgeons, at Surgeons’ Hall, 
was brought to pronounce that the broken 
head did not contribute to the young 
man’s death, a result unhesitatingly at- 
tributed by the caricaturists of the period 
to the weighty arguments of so many bags 
of gold, 

In. this last election the parson, Horne 
Tooke, the author of the “ Diversions of 
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Purley,” took a prominent part. A candl- 
date himself for a pocket borough later on, 
Gillray represents him in a caricature as 
the “old Brentford shuttlecock.” It was 
Tooke’s return, it will be remembered, 
that gave occasion for an Act rendering 
those in holy orders incapable of serving 
in Parliament. 

In Westminster the natural rowdiness 
of the mob was at one time reinforced 
by the presence of a good many of the old 
adherents of the Stuarts, who were glad of 
any occasion of manifesting against the 
reigning dynasty. This was very evident 
in 1751, when Lord Trentham, one of the 
obnoxious Whig family of Gower, was 
returned. The High Bailiff who made the 
return was pursued into the vestry and 
stoned there, while a Jacobite gentleman 
who headed the mob asked if nobody had 
courage to knock the dog down, and 
averred that “he ought to be killed.” 
The same animus was manifested in the 
subsequent scrutiny before the House of 
Commons, when Crowle, who was counsel 
for the Tory and unsuccessful candidate, 
was reprimanded on his knees by the 
Speaker. Bat Crowle seems to have 
scored when he rose from the ground, 
and, dusting his knees, in audible and 
scornful accents exclaimed that “it was 
the dirtiest house he had ever been in.” 

Though the High Bailiff of Westminster 
as returning officer at such stormy elec- 
tions was not in a position to be envied, 
yet he was at times only the servant of 
the Court party, and perhaps deserved a 
few of the attentions he received from the 
mob. Thus, in 1741, the Government 
candidates being in danger of losing the 
majority they had started with, the poll 
was suddenly closed and the hustings 
surrounded by military, while the Bailiff 
made his return of the two official 
members. Bat a fierce riot ensued, and 
Lord Sandon, one of the elected, was 
roughly handled by the mob, while the 
upshot was the once famous Westminster 
Petition, of which Horace Walpole writes, 
“to be heard next Tuesday, when we 
shall all have our brains knocked out by 
the mob.” In the end the Government 
gave way, and the unpopular members 
were unseated. 

It is difficult at the present time to 
realise the profound unpopularity of the 
Court, which was one of the chief elements 
of exasperation in the election contests of 
that period. King and Qusen, and even 
the good-natured Prince Fred, were the 





objects of a deep, unreasoning dislike on 
the part of the London crowd. A great 
demonstration of over one hundred and 
thirty of the chief merchante of the City, 
who ventured to drive in procession to the 
Court to present a “loyal address,” was 
ruthlessly broken up by the mob, and its 
disorganised constituents pursued in all 
directions. The mob rushed into the 
quadrangle of St, James’s Palace, and it 
is recorded that Lord Talbot, who was 
Lord Steward of the Household, actually 
broke his white staff over the head of one 
of the rioters, and captured two others 
with his own hand—a reversion to the 
primitive duties of the Steward of the 
Palace to which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel. But in spite of the valour 
shown, the deputation was but a wreck, 
and only twelve members of it reached 
the presence chamber, and these all 
covered with mud, as, indeed, was the 
whole Court. 

The election of 1754 is noticeable as 
being eminently Hogarth’s election, as it 
was from the incidents that the artist 
noted in its progress that he drew his 
inimitable election series, too familiar to 
require further elucidation. It was in 
that year that Lord Macclesfield’s eldest 
son was assailed at a contested election in 
Oxfordshire with vehement cries, ‘' Give 
us back our eleven days,” adverting to the 
reform of the calendar, which had been 
effected in 1751; an incident noticed by 
the artist. 

Other election humours of former days 
are shown in the struggles between great 
families and rival houses to secure the 
representation of the various counties with 
which they were connected. The great 
county of York, then undivided, a king- 
dom in itself, was fought for by the Fitz- 
williams and Lascelles, The Bentincks 
and the Lowthers fought with the same 
determination for the representation of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. Gar- 
gantuan banquets were the order of the 
day. Sir William Lowther entertained 
at dinner three thousand six hundred and 
fifty of his future constituents. These 
gallant freeholders put away seven hun- 
dred and sixty-eight gallons of wine, one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-four 
gallons of ale, and five thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen bottles of punch, 
Voters were brought from the ends of 
the kingdom, entertained in princely 
style, and sent back in chaises and 
four. During such halcyon days, indeed, 
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meat and drink were free to all. Every 
inn and tavern kept open house at 
the expense of the candidates, Yet, in 
spite of all the efforts to debauch them, 
there still remained a spirit of inde- 
pendence among the freeholders. Witness 
the great Yorkshire election, when William 
Wilberforce, the famous anti-slavery cham- 
pion, was brought in without cost to 
himself, while Lord Milton and Mr, H. 
Lascelles, each fighting for his own hand, 
spent immense sums in every kind of 
entertainment. Lord Milton had retained 
the services of a band of fighting men, 
among whom was the famous Gully, later 
.on to be an M.P. himself, while Lord 
Harewood declared that his son should 
win if he had to sell a West India island 
or two in consequence, But while in the 
early days of the polling the two aris- 
tocratic candidates were bringing their 
voters to the poll in crowds, and Wilber- 
force was left in the rear, before long from 
every side the really free, independent 
electors, who hated slavery and revered 
the great champion of freedom, began to 
pour in, They came by canal boat, by 
waggop, on horseback, on donkeys, or 
sturdily tramping on foot, and who dare 
meddle with these brave Yorkshiremen, 
who presently landed their candidate at 
the head of the poll? 

But what a contest of giants—of the 
Gargantuan sort again— was that for 
the county of Northampton, for which 
Lord Halifax, Lord Spencer, and Lord 
Northampton fought a triangular duel by 
their nominees. Lord Halifax opened the 
ball by a giant entertainment at Horton, 
where the electors soon drank out all his 
stock of old port, and called for more. 
My lord ordered his choicest butts of 
claret to be broached to keep the electors 
going. It was well meant, but proved a 
disattrous mistake. The wholo crew of 
electors deserted the house, pantomimically 
representing the pains they suffered, 
groaning and shouting “Sour port!” Such 
a one was not the man for Northampton- 
shire. Yet the contest was so close that 
on a scrutiny it was found that the number 
of votes for each candidate were equal, and 
the three lords agreed to toss for the 
decision. Lord Spencer won the toss and 
returned his man. As for the after 
effects—Lord Halifax was ruined; Lord 
Northampton cut down all his timber, in- 
cluding the noble traes in his park, sold 
his furniture at Compton Winiates, and 
retited to Switzerland, where he died. As 





for Lord Spencer, he had only spent 
one hundred thousand pounds over the 
contest to the others’ one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds each, and he did not 
seem to feel it, 

Perhaps the contest of 1784, which gave 
occasion to the famous caricature by 
Gillray alluded to at the beginning of this 
paper, may be described as the champion 
contest of the eighteenth century. It 
proved a disastrous defeat for the Whigs. 
No fewer than one hundred and sixty of 
Fox’s friends lost their seats, and were 
condoled with as ‘ Fox’s martyra.” But 
in the midst of de‘cat shines out the im- 
perishable glory of the Westminster elec- 
tion. That, too, promised at the outset to 
be as disastrous as the rest. The name of 
Charles James Fox appeared at the very 
foot of the poll, and the great Whig 
statesman seemed to be sinking in uni- 
versal discredit. But in the emergency a 
woman came to the rescue. The beautiful 
Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, descended 
into the arena, Ordering out her carriage, 
the Duchess, poll list in hand, drove from 
one voter’s house to another. Nobody could 
withstand such a charming canvasser, who 
would take no denial, but whose smiles 
and gracious wiles were a sufficient reward 
for those she enlisted in her service. The 
butcher who refused a vote unless bought 
over by a kiss was duly rewarded for his 
gallant daring; and though his name has 
not come down to us, bis outward present- 
ment is recorded in Rowlandson’s carica- 
ture, in knee breeches, with his apron 
belted about him, and with a knitted cap 
on his head such as draymen now wear, as 
he salutes the Duchess, whose figure is 
crowned by the traditional broad-leaved 
hat and feather. 

At this time the hustings for Westminster 
were erected in Covent Garden, with the 
church, Wren’s handsomest barn in England, 
in the immediate background, and in front 
the rubbishy-looking stalls of the market, 
and heaps of vegetable refuse, which afforded 
a tempting choice of missiles to the spec- 
tator. The avenues of Covent Garden 
and the narrow Strand were choked with 
rival mobs. Porters and chairmen—the 
latter nearly all Irish—went solidly for 
Fox ; and terrific combats ensued between 
these and bands of sailors, or pugilists in 
seamen’s clothes, who battled for Admiral 
Hood in the opposite faction. All this 
went on by day and night for the six 
weeks during which the poll was open. 
Busy enough were the writers of squibs 
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and the artists of caricatures. Rowlandson 
put forth a fresh caricature every day. 

Although, thanks to Georgina and honest 

Sam House, the patriotic publican of Covent 
Garden, Fox was triumphantly elected, yet 
the unhappy High Bailiff refused to make 
the return, as the poll showed a greater 
number of votes recorded than were 
actually on the register; and a scrutiny 
had been demanded. But Fox was awarded 
the seat in the second session of the Parlia- 
ment, and recovered two thousand pounds 
damages from the unlucky Bailiff. 
’ This famous Westminster election, at all 
events, set the fashion of lady canvassers. 
Both sides enlisted the fascinations of their 
female supporters ; and the potency of such 
influences is to-day fully recognised as one 
of the elements of party warfare. 

When death removed Fox from the 
scene of his triumphs and defeats, Sheridan 
essayed to take his place in the hustings 
in Covent Garden — Sheridan in the 
decline of his great powers, a piteous 
spectacle for gods and men, bloated in 
person, his once noble countenance dis- 
figured by drink, his wit, his humour, his 
readiness and infinite resourte, all sunk in 
the same Slough of Despond. The carica- 
turists had their will of him; he was 
Harlequin Sheridan tumbling helplessly 
into the mire, The mob now roared at 
him, instead of with him, as formerly; they 
derided him for his known impecuniosity, 
and significantly demanded as to his smart 
blue coat and new hat, in the terms of 
the prevalent catchword, “Sherry! who 
suffers 1” 

The dissolution of 1807 was followed by 
many exciting contests, among which 
Westminster still took a leading position. 
Sheridan lost his seat, and with it every 
hope for the future. Sir Francis Burdett 
appeared at the head of the poll, while 
another candidate was Elliott, the brewer, 
whose drays, loaded with beer-barrels for 
the use of patriotic electors, were a con- 
spicuous feature of the scene. As an 
incident of this election, it is recorded that 
a hogshead of beer from one of Elliott’s 
drays, having fallen to the ground, burst 
and discharged its contents on the pave- 
ment. The mob, it is said, were seen to 
kneel down and lap up the beer, like so 
many swine—except that the pigs would 
have probably declined the treat—and this 
sight so powerfully affected some of the 
spectators, that it gave them a burning 
desire to effect a reform of a system under 
which such scenes were possible; and thus 





was given the first impulse to founding 
societies with that object. 

Yet the electors of the period were not 
incapable of delicate touches. Such was 
the reception that the electors of Stafford 
gave to Tom Sheridan, who essayed to 
take his father’s place at Stafford, where 
he had enjoyed a seat at moderate expense 
for many years. Moderate as were the 
demands of the constituency, it would 
appear that poor “Sherry” had been un- 
able to provide his son with the needfal, 
while promises to pay were at a discount 
among the gallant shoemakers, who were 
the chief of Sheridan’s supporters. Any- 
how, the electors met young Sheridan in a 
body, greeted him with respectful en- 
thusiasm, took the horses out of his 
carriage, and harnessed themselves in their 
place. But it was to draw their candidate 
the wrong way, back to the place from 
whence he came. If Tom Sheridan had 
taken the gracefully delicate hint, it would 
have been better for him ; but he went to 
the poll, and was disgracefully beaten. 

Another anecdote of a Stafford election 
is to be found in the reminiscences of that 
chatty Bond Sireet lounger, Captain 
Gronow. He was looking out for a seat 
in 1832, and had tried Grimsby on “ purity” 
principles, and had been laughed at for 
his pains, and landed at the bottom of the 
poll. He went down to Stafford, deter- 
mined in future to be guided by ex- 
pediency rather than principles, and the 
electors were not long in letting him 
know the expedients they preferred. A 
body of several hundreds gathered under 
the windows of his hotel, cheering voci- 
ferously for their candidate, but when he 
appeared, it was the spokesman of the 
crowd who demanded the word. ‘*‘ Now, 
Gronow, my old boy, we like what we have 
heard about you, your principles, and all 
that sort of thing. We will therefore all 
vote for you ii——’ Here every man in 
the crowd struck his breeches pocket several 
times with his open hand.” Gronow 
accepted the suggestion, bribed every man, 
woman, and child, kissed the wives, patted 
the children’s heads, drank healths indis- 
criminately with the electors, and finally 
returned triumphant to Westminster ; and 
then, according to Gronow, the electors 
petitioned against his return on the ground 
that he had not paid them enough !. 

Of a later Westminster election there 
is a pleasant reminiscence in Edward Ster- 
ling’s “ History of Drury Lane.” Frede- 
rick Yates, the popular manager of the 
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Adelphi, is the hero of the piece, which 
opens with an early walk by that gentle- 
man to the polling booth in Covent Garden, 
to give his vote for the Tory and unpopular 
candidate. But the Covent Garden crowd 
were early astir, and recognising Yates, 
their favourite, as under the wrong colours, 
began a rough kind of remonstrance. 
Bat Yates was equal to the occasion. 
Bowing to the populace from the hustings, 
ke vowed his heart was with them, his 
friends and patrons. Bat as for the 
election, striking an attitude representing 
the popular breakdown, then drawing 
crowds to the Adelphi, 

Wheel about, 

Jump about ; 

Vote just so. 

Let your bobs 

Be spent 

On my Jem Crow. 
And the manager leit the stage in the 
midst of laughter and loud applause. 

This was after the Reform Bill which 
made such havoc among the ancient 
humours of elections. Yet many of the 
worst evils of the old system survived 
this drastic measure. Bribery was equally 


rife, although conducted with greater pre- 
cautions. 


Punch of earlier times, who is 
found in caricatures ladling out gold to 
the electors, and who in actual life was 
represented by a mysterious hand which 
gave forth packets of guineas through a 
hole in the door, was succeeded by the 
Man in the Moon,” whose identity it 
required the pressure of an_ election 
petition to unveil. Charles Knight, in a 
short history of bribery, takes the cheer- 
ful view of the matter that voters were 
bought because they were worth buying, 
and if they have ceased to be bought it 
may be said that they have also ceased to 
be of value, Anyhow such bribery as may 
still exist is of a very trumpery character ; 
and such as an independent elector of 
other days would have treated with scorn. 

With modern methods the influence of 
the caricaturist on elections has almost 
ceased, but in the early part of the century 
it was still great. The mantle of Rowland- 
son had fallen upon Cruikshank, although 
the humour of these eminent masters does 
not show to advantage in political sketches. 
But Gillray, whose finesse and subtlety 
found in such subjects their appropriate 
field, was succeeded by H. B. (J. Doyle), 
the spirit and character of whose sketches 
are admirable. An excellent example is 
the “Handwriting on the Wall,” where 
“ Billy the King” of the popular Muse 








is peering at “ Reform Bill” chalked up 
in great white letters. Brilliant, too, is 
the same H, B,’s portraiture of Sir Francis 
Burdett, Joe Hume, and Daniel O’Connell, 
walking arm-in-arm as popular champions 
in 1834. Seymour follows H. B, in a 
coarser, freer style, and then we have the 
Richard Doyle and Tenniel series, which 
bring the record up to date, Many of 
these treasures are to be met with in 
the Print Room of the British Musuem ; 
but an excellent series of reproductions 
of the earlier caricatures is to be found 
in Mr, Gregor’s exhaustive “ History of 
Elections.” 

It is a little singular that our election 
humours gave rise, in a duelling age, to 
but few duels. There has been no lack of 
political duels. We may instance Lord 
Hervey and William Pulteney, who fought 
with small swords near Bath, in 1731; or 
the more modern instance of Wellington 
and Lord Winchilsea, who fought about 
Catholic emancipation, in 1830. And in 
1835 the duel between J. A. Roebuck, 
M.P., and Black, of “The Morning 
Chronicle,” might have had something to 
do with elections, But purely election 
quarrels with us have rarely given rise to 
combats in what is facetiously called ‘the 
field of honour.” It is quite otherwise, 
indeed, in the case of Irish elections. But 
the humours of these, such as Jonas 
Barrington chronicles, or as are depicted 
by the pens of Charles Lever or Samuel 
Lover, would lose their zest in transference 
to other pages. 

In a modern election much of the rough 
handling and rude questioning which a 
candidate might expect from his opponents 
on the hustings, is performed in a no more 
agreeable manner by the printing press. 
Instead of cabbage-stalks and rotten eggs, 
he has to submit to a fire of violent placards 
and uncomplimentary fly-sheets. Has a 
man anything in his past life that he ought 
to be ashamed of, it is pretty sure to be 
raked up in the course of a sharp election 
contest, and his chances may be rushed 
out of existence by a libellous placard, of 
which he is unable categorically to deny 
the truth. 

In earlier days a candidate—one Fred 
Tilney—lost his election from the indis- 
cretion of settling a tavern score in French 
louis d’or. ‘French pensioner !” shrieked 
his adversaries; and all his disclaimers 
were unavailing. And many a promising 
political career has been spoiled by the 
explosion of some election squib, or petard, 
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bringing to light some indiscration grave 
enough to destroy the confidence of the 
candidate’s supporters. 

In all such machinery of attack and 
defence our own age has little to learn 
from the past. It is the gaiety and humour 
of other days which we may be allowed to 
recall with a little sentimental regret. The 
bands and colours, the favours pinned on 
by fair hands, the bright eyes that shed 
their influence over the scene; the pro- 
cessions, the cheers, the enthusiasm that 
spread like wild-fire and roused the most 
lethargic to deeds of daring ; the banners 
that waved from the houses ; the mounted 
express that clattered through the streets 
with our latest “state of the poll;” the 
nights of anxious waiting, the days of in- 
toxicating triumph— all these are gone, 
and with them much of the personal vivid 
interest which even disinterested people 
took in the work of a General Election. 





WILDERNESS VENGEANCE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


“ToamMA laké ubani na?” I enquired of 
Utangofola, an elderly Keffir, who was 
sitting squatted upon his heels in front of 
me, with his umkonto, or spear, lying 
across his knees as he watched me clean- 
ing my gun. In plain English my ques- 
tion was, “ What is his name ?” 

“Cassatonga, O Inkosi,” the old man 
replied, a hideous scowl still further dis- 
figuring his naturally repulsive counte- 
nance as he uttered a name which had 
suddenly become hateful to him and to 
his tribe. 

A company of Zaulus, carrying shields 
and isijalais, passed at that moment in 
the direction of the Umfula, which flowed 
close at hand. 

“U funani na?” (“What do you 
seek +”) Utangofola asked of their leader. 

“ Cassatonga,” was the reply as they 
disappeared from view. 

This man, Cassatonga, was a Basuto, 
who, having offended against the laws of 
his own people, had sought and obtained 
protection at the hospitable location upon 
the banks of the wooded Umfula. The 
Basuto, who had been tolerated rather 
than welcomed by his new friends, had 
suddenly levanted after having, so it was 
said, committed a crime which was as 
purposeless as it was cruel, It is true that 
the evidence against him was wholly cir- 





cumstantial, but to the Zulu mind it ap- 
peared conclusive. 

On the previous evening I had been 
sitting in my umusi when the laughing 
dusky Hebe, Luola, brought me my milk, 
Smiling pleasantly as she uttered the 
customary greeting, “Sa ku bona ’nkosi” 
(“I have seen thee, O chief”), the girl went 
on to inform me that her father would 
be ready to accompany me to hunt Reit 
Bok in the morning. This was cheering 
news; but the hunt did not come off. 

Luola was not seen alive after she left 
my umusi. 

That evening the women, when they 
went down to the river for water, were 
greatly surprised to see the bushes broken 
and trodden down at the edge of a bluff 
twenty feet high. The footprints were 
human, not animal. A brief search re- 
vealed the girl Luola lying dead at the 
base, with her skull fractured, as if by 
a heavy blow. The body and face were 
scratched and torn, but these wounds 
were probably inflicted by the thorns 
through which she had fallen or been 
thrown. In her cold, stiff hand was 
clutched a tiny fragment of dirty red 
cloth, such as the Basuto had been known 
to wear. A more damning piece of 
evidence against him was his blood-stained 
knob-kerrie, which was found lying a few 
feet away from the body of the victim. 

For the present Cassatonga had dis- 
appeared, but the Zulus are skilful 
trackers and vindictive foes. The fugi- 
tive’s own country being closed against 
him, his chances of escaps were small; he 
had not, however, so far as we could 
learn, been taken when we were recalled 
to the Colony. 

It was a splendid autumn afternoon 
as we, having left the Umfula far behind 
us, rode across the region which had once 
formed a portion of the famous Cetewayo’s 
country. All around lay the hot, parched 
veldt, sparsely sprinkled here and there 
with mimosas. Small companies of natives 
of the broken nation, laughing as if they 
knew no care and had never experienced 
the bitter smarts of defeat, greeted us as 
we sped onward. Gradually they all left 
us for their kraals, hidden in some glen or 
kloof, and we were alone. 

It was not with unalloyed satisfaction 
that we were leaving the freedom of forest 
life for the restraints of civilisation. Why 
should savage life be compassionated ? 
The Zulu’s home, such as it is, satisfies 
his simple tastes and those of his dusky 
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wives ; while it is taken down or put up 
with ease. House rent is an unknown 
burden, and district, water, and poor- 
rate collectors never trouble him, fortu- 
nately for their own peace of mind. His 
possessions, in the form of herds and 
mealie fields, are around, If he should be 
seized with a desire to travel—as he not 
infrequently is — at nightfall he simply 
rolls himself up in his kaross, or blanket, 
under some projecting rock, or even upon 
the open veldt beneath the lustrous 
Southern Cross. Here he sleeps the sleep 
of the just, with no dread of hotel bills 
before his eyes, 

The Zulus, it is true, quarrel among 
themselves over the division of plunder, 
and about the trifling misdemeanours of 
their wives; but they are by no means 
singular in this. Strange tales could be 
told of life in Pretoria, or even in Cape- 
town itself. On the other hand they 
are loyal to their engagements and 
chivalrous, as chivalry goes in these 


days of universal truckling. They even 
have politics of their own, and, now 
that the terrible monarchy is defunct, 
display in the management of their affairs 


as much chicanery and electoral engineer- 
ing as would make the fortune of an 
English or even an American caucus. 

Upon the whole, as we sat smoking and 
chatting around our camp fire that night, 
listening to the noise of the snarling 
hyenas, we regretted the close of our six 
weeks of life in the wilderness. 

We had thrown fresh faggots upon the 
smouldering fire, and were thinking of 
turning in, when a stranger emerged out 
of the darkness and boldly strode into the 
camp. We saw at once that the intruder 
was a native—a Basuto—and was even less 
decently clad than is usual among that 
sparingly - garmented tribe. He wore 
nothing except a torn and frayed piece 
of red cloth about his loins. Accepting a 
careless nod as a sign of welcome, the 
fellow squatted by the fire, and taking the 
remains of our supper, with the utmost 
nonchalance began to eat, remarking : 

‘Dis bery good, baas.” 

Although he spoke but little English 
he understood our tongue better than we 
did his. When hoe had eaten his fill, 
which was not for some time, he gave us 
to understand that he had fled from his 
people for some offence, which seemed to 
our slow Frisian understandings to have a 
close connection with murder. His enemies 
were pursuing him, so, seeing our party, 





and knowing that we served the great 
Queen beyond the sea, he had resolved to 
place himself under our mighty protection. 

We had not the slightest objection to 
these roaming vagabonds killing one 
another, but at the same time we felt 
no desire to play the part of body-guard 
to this four-fifths naked rascal, or to 
embroil ourselves with his countrymen on 
his behalf. With a view to free ourselves 
from his unwelcome companionship, we 
informed him that our journey was far, 
even to the setting sun Unfortunately, 
this was the very goal which he was in 
quest of. 

When morning came the fellow made 
himself so useful, cooking breakfast and 
lending a hand with the horses, that senti- 
ments of humanity prevailed, and we de- 
cided that he might accompany us. This 
resolution was not arrived at without mis- 
givings on the part of several of the com- 
pany, who feared that, in some fit of 
temporary abstraction, he might disappear 
under cover of night with our horses, for 
these fellows arg adroit horse-thieves. 

So the wandering Basuto became a 
member of our party, sharing in our 
labours, marches, and vigils, and drawing 
upon the commissariat. Before the first 
day’s journey had ended, the new-comer, 
in return for his services, became possessed 
of various trifling articles, among which 
was a small pocket mirror. 

With true British dislike to perform 
menial occupations, we vied with one 
another in imposing upon the son of Ham 
the performance of such duties as those of 
fetching wood and water, cooking, and 
cleansing utensils, The fellow, being really 
grateful for our protection, was eager to 
learn, and did his best, though he found 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing 
between burn and roast; either of these 
two served his own purpose indifferently 
well. 

“TI believe,” said Fred Burleigh in the 
afternoon, as he and I were riding side by 
side, “that I have seen our sable friend 
somewhere before. If I am right, probably 
his friends won’t be far off.” 

“Where do you think you have met 
him?” I enquired. “For do you know, 
old man, I have had the same idea 
myself.” 

“ Was it at Umfula ?” 

A light burst in upon me. I saw it all 
now. Fools that we had bean to be so 
deceived by a Kaffir! I recalled the umusi, 
the laughing maiden, the deed of biood, 
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the angry tribe, the flight of the suspscted 
murderer. This fugitive Basuto could be 
no other than the wretch Cassatonga. The 
slayer of poor hapless Luola had insolently 
dared to claim our protection. 

What should we do? To hand him over 
to the British authorities would be useless. 
The accusation would not lie, inasmuch as 
we had no jurisdiction where the murder 
had been committed. It was certain, also, 
that our Colonial Government would re- 
fuse to give up one who was, at most, 
only a suspected criminal, to the native 
powers, 

Ought we to turn him adrift, compelling 
him to face his fate % 

I found myself more than once fingering 
my revolver, as I looked at the unsus- 
picious assassin of the innocent girl ; and 
upon slight provocation I must have 
become what he was, a murderer. 

But Providence had undertaken the 
control of the case. Cassatonga was not 
to escape the consequences of his evil- 
doing. 

On the following morning, when we 
had travelled, perhaps, a little more than 
two miles, the Basuto recollected that he 
had left his precious mirror behind him at 
the camp fire. He accordingly hurried 
back to regain possession of it, informing 
us that he “be back bery soon, we no 
Wait,” 

We rode slowly forward, watching the 
fellow, as he hurried back with that 
peculiar louping trot which is common to 
all Kaffirs, until a piece of rising ground 
hid him from our sight. We kept on at 
the walking pace of a horse, halting 
occasionally ; but he did not return. We 
halted long at midday, expecting his 
reappearance ; then camped early, long 
before the sun had deeply westered, but 
to no purpose, We did not again see the 
bronzed Ishmaelite alive. 

That evening more than one of our 
number hinted that the Basuto had con- 
trived to lay his hand upon some portable 
piece of property, with which he had 
absconded. Those of us who supposed 
him to be Cassatonga anticipated graver 
mischief. 

In the first light of the morning we rode 
back along the trail. 

The sky was brilliantly streaked with 
red and ‘rose, and objects were clearly 
visible at a considerable distance as we 
spurred silently along past the mimosas, 
each man busied with his own thoughts. 
I observed that we all, as it were instinc- 





tively, began looking to the priming of 
our revolvers, and drew our rifles con- 
veniently to hand. 

We soon reached the water-hole, with 
its clump of bushes, where we had en- 
camped. As we approached the ashes of 
our former fire, we drew rein with a start 
and a shudder. There was no need to 
look about us, for the body of the wretched 
Basuto, with two gaping assegal wounds 
in the breast, lay upon the open veldt, not 
a dozen yards away. As, rifles in hand, 
we sprang from our horses, we looked 
carefully around, and then proceeded 
thoroughly to search the bushes. No sign 
of human enemies was discoverable, 
though, without doubt, the keen eyes of 
the savages who had dyed their spears in 
the blood of Luola’s murderer were 
watching us from behind some bush or 
stone. Those men must have been ruth- 
lessly tracking the criminal day and night, 
like sleuth-hounds, only hesitating to assail 
him because of us. 

Vanity had proved Cassatonga’s ruin. 
If it had not been for his loss of the 
mirror he might have escaped. As it was, 
that trumpery piece of looking-glass cost 
him his life. 

The dead man was only a nigger ; and 
among the frontiersmen, who had fought 
with Basutos, Zulus, and Boers, there 
were few who valued his sorry life at 
a higher rate than the cost of a 
cartridge, 

Yet death, even that of a black mur- 
derer, is death; and we momentarily 
shuddered at his fate, as we lightly covered 
the body with sand and stones—a shield, 
perhaps, against the vultures, but no pro- 
tection from the ghoulish, scavengering 
hyenas. 

When the rite of sepulture was ended 
we rode back once more upon our trail, in 
the direction in which home and comfort 
lay. 

There was silence in our ranks for the 
space of half an hour, after which old 
jests and songs resumed their sway. 

The dividing line between barbarism and 
civilisation is exceedingly narrow in South 
Africa; and within two hours we had 
passed that awful Yorke’s Drift, where 
spears had been dyed in the blood of 
Eng!and’s best and bravest sons. 

Here we halted for a while to gaze and 
think upon the historic scones which lay 
immediately behind us, for, it might be, 
we should never sce those golden sands, 
no longer stained with gore, again. To 
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wards evening we crossed the Buffalo, and, 
pushing on by clear moonlight, drew rein 
in the quiet street of Helpmakaar, 





THE HOME COLONIES OF HOLLAND 
AND GERMANY. 


So much social reform is in the air that 
any practical information bearing upon the 
many theories which are being ventilated 
is of interest justnow. And as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Pension Scheme designs to make 
provision for old age so as to obviate, or 
at all events minimise, aged pauperism, 
and as General Booth’s scheme, and certain 
proposals of the Labour Party, are founded 
on the idea of wholesale reform by the 
establishment of new communities, we 
propose to set before our readers a short 
account of the State Charity Colonies* of 
Holland and the Labour Colonies of 
Germany, - 

About the year 1818, the Society of 
Beneficence was established in Holland, 
and began a remarkable work. The fun- 
damental belief of its promoters was that 
pauperism could be prevented —to a 
large extent, at any rate—by providing 
able-bodied and deserving, though des- 
titute, persons with an agricultural training 
and employment. If the Society has not 
been an unqualified success, and if its ex- 
periences still leave us in some doubt of 
the wisdom of the methods adopted, we 
must at least admire the energy and phi- 
lanthropy of its efforts. 

The origin of them was this. In 1816, 
General Van den Bosch, who had long 
been stationed in the Dutch Colony of 
Java, found bimself, at the end of the great 
war, at liberty to try in Holland an ex- 
periment which he had watched with much 
interest among the Chinese in Java during 
his residence there. This was the employ- 
ment of pauper labourers in fertilising and 
cultivating barren soils. General Van den 
Bosch seems to have come home with this 
idea of utilising the pauperism of Holland 
in reclaiming the waste lands, just about 
the time that Robert Owen was, curiously 
enough, proposing a plan of the same sort, 
which the British Government rejected, 
but which the Dutch Ambassador trans- 
mitted to his Government. 


* For further information about these, the reader 
may consult Mill’s ‘‘ Poverty and the State.” and 
‘The Dutch Home Labour Colonies,” by H. G. 
Willink, both published by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co., to which we here acknowledge our indebted- 
ness, 








According to Sir John M'Neill, who 
made a special visit to, and report on, 
these Colonies for the Scotch Board of 
Supervision, Van den Bosch started from 
the position that if the savage, without 
instruction, implements, or capital, can 
make the earth yield him the means of 
living, much more should the indigent 
classes of civilised races, provided with all 
these advantages, be able to maintain 
themselves by tilling the soil; therefore, 
able-bodied indigent persons “of good 
character” could be made self-sustaining 
by employing them to reclaim waste lands, 
if funds could be obtained to purchase the 
waste land or to maintain the labourers 
until it becomes productive, Further, he 
believed that by occupation in agricultural 
labour, under training and disciplinary 
influences, the moral character of such 
persons must be greatly improved, and 
that they would thus in time give employ- 
ment to industry in supplying their wants 
instead of being a burden on the community. 

With these objects General Van den 
Bosch succeeded, in 1817, in forming a 
Provisional Committee, of which Prince 
Frederick was President, and then a Society 
called the Maatschappij van Weldadigheid, 
or Society of Beneficence. The qualifi- 
cation for membership was a subscription 
of 2°60 guilders per annum, purposely 
fixed low in order to form a wide basis. 
The country|was divided into ‘‘adfeelingen,” 
or supporting districts, each of which was 
entitled to have in the Colonies as many 
households as it had subscribed sums of 


one thousand seven hundred guilders* 
(one hundred and forty pounds) as a kind 


of foundation. The districts, however, 
had to bear the expenses of outfit, travelling, 
etc., of the persons they sent to the 
Colonies, and were liable for any extra or 
special expenses to which the Society 
might be put. Any district failing to pay 
its debi to the Society, lost the right of 
nomination, and one district was not 
allowed to pay the debt of another. 

The original programme of the Society 
included plans for Colonies for the Re- 
pression of Mendicity, Colonies for Indigent 
Persons and Veterans, Colonies for In- 
spectors of Agricultural Works, Colonies for 
Orphans and Foundlings, Colonies for Agri- 
cultural Instruction, and Free Colonies, But 
all this was not attempted at once, nor has 
all been achieved even now. In effect the 
operation of the Dutch system has been 





* One pound is equal to about twelve guilders. 
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confined to Beggar Colonies and Free (or| Van den Bosch was lost, for he had to 


Labour) Colonies, The Society began work 
as soon as it had enrolled twenty thousand 
members, whose subscriptions amounted to 
fifty-five thousand guilders, or about four 
thousand five hundred and eighty pounds. 

The first Colony formed was Frederiksoord, 
near Steenwijk, on what is described as 
the heath-land between the provinces of 
Drenthe, Friesland, and Overijesel. For 
some twelve hundred acres about four 
thousand six hundred and sixty pounds 
was paid, and the Society borrowed the 
money for repayment in sixteen years with 
interest at six per cent. The character of 
the land is much the same as that of the 
other Colonies subsequently founded, viz. 
flat, dry, sandy soil, covered partly with 
thick moss, and partly with short heather, 
and in places with peat. It is not soil well 
adapted for either wheat or barley, and 
even turnips do not flourish very well ; 
but the most suitable and profitable crops 
are rye, potatoes, and some grasses, 

In August, 1818, the first stone was laid 
of the first house, and soon fifty-two 
houses were ready to accommodate fifty- 
two families, each house having three 
hectares, or a little over seven and a half 
acres, of land attached. School-house, ware- 
house, and spinning-house were also built, 
and the River Aa was made navigable for 
the purposes of the Colony. Two years 
later other fifty houses wore built as a 
second Colony, but under the same name 
and conditions; and a little later a third 
Colony, equal in size to the other two, was 
established and called Willemsoord, after 
the then Prince of Orange. By the end of 
1820 there were thus two hundred and 


four dwellings, accommodating a popula- 
tion of one thousand four hundred and 
fifty persons who had reclaimed seven 


hundred acres of heath-land. By the end 
of the next year (1821) a group of Free 
Colonies had also been established on an 
area of about three thousaud acres, and 
named Wilhelminasoord. 

The Society at this time numbered 
twenty-three thousand members, sub- 
scribing about ten thousand pounds, and it 
had borrowed about twenty-five thousand 
pounds. We may as well complete its 
history before describing the work of the 
Colonies. The Society of Beneficence, 
then, was very popular, and was well 
supported by all classes, from the King 
downwards, but nevertheless about 1829 it 
began to get into serious difficulties, In 
the first place the controlling genius of 





leave Holland on being appointed Governor 
of the Dutch East Indies. Then there 
was @ succession of bad harvests ; errors of 
management began to tell disastrously ; 
and the accounts not being properly kept, 
the true position of affairs remained un- 
known for some time. But at last official 
enquiry was deemed necessary, and in 1834 
Commissioners appointed by the King 
recommended that the Society should be 
dissolved, and the Colonies taken over by 
the State. This was not done, however, 
and another Commission some years later 
disapproved of the recommendations of 
the first. But troubles increased with 
years, the Government giving all the 
assistance they could because they could 
not decide between the difficulty of turning 
so many thousands of colonists adrift 
again, or taking them under the paternal 
wing of the State. Yet as between 1819 
and 1820 no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight poor persons, including 
mendicants, had been received, maintained, 
and instructed at the Colonies—at the cost 
of about five pounds fifteen shillings per 
head, exclusive of interest on capital 
expenditure—it is evident the Society was 
really doing work which would otherwise 
have had to be done by the State. Finally, 
however, the whole scheme was re- 
constructed in 1859, at which time there 
were three Free Colonies—Frederiksoord, 
Willemsoord, and Wilhelminasoord—con- 
taining two thousand nine hundred and 
sixty souls, and two Beggar Colonies, at 
Veenhuizon and Ommerschaus, containing 
six thousand souls. 

The total capital expenditure upon both 
classes of Colonies by this time was six 
hundred thousand pounds. The Govern- 
ment of Holland now took over the 
Beggar Colonies asa going concern, and 
relieved the Society of about four hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds of debt. The 
Society was thus enabled to make a fresh 
start with the Free Colonies, which thence- 
forward became a separate social enterprise. 

Now as regards the Colonies them- 
eelves. According to the original scheme 
the dwellings of the farmer and labourer 
colonists were all alike, and—we under- 
stand—are still much the same as under 
Van den Bosch. Thus, each allotment of 
ground was laid out in a rectangle, with the 
house towards the road at one end, This 
house was built of brick, of the familiar 
Datch pattern, with gables, and the roof 
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prolonged at one side, so as to cover a 
wooden erection for cowhouse and store. 
Sir John M Neill reported that the houses 
are much better built, more comfortable, 
and better furnished than those of the 
independent labourers in the same district. 

The foundation of each household re- 
quired an outlay by the Society of about 
one hundred and forty-one pounds, of 
which say forty-two pounds would repre- 
sent the purchase-money of three hectares 
of land and the labour expended on it, 
about the same amount for the house, 
about twenty pounds for furniture and 
clothing, and twenty pounds for a reserve 
fund for extraordinary expenses, while 
the balance represented cows, sheep, and 
incidentals, 

In the early days of the Free Colonies 
the population was divided into three 
classes : families of free farmers and 
labourers, the right to place which rested 
with subscribers of one thousand seven 
hundred guilders and upwards; boarders, 
the right to place one resting with each 
yearly subscriber of sixty guilders; and 
orphans, the right to place one resting 
with each yearly subscriber of forty-five 
guilders. 

The first class only were provided wiih 
the farm and dwelling above-named, and 
each new colonist was offered the oppor- 
tunity of paying off his indebtedness to 
the Society. Every labourer was put to 
work for wages for the common benefit 
until his debt was liquidated. After a 
farm was brought under cultivation a 
colonist was charged five pounds per 
annum for interest and rent; but for the 
first three years of a settlement the 
colonists cultivated in common, and the 
produce was taken to the general store- 
houses, 

The boarder class consisted of single per- 
sons who could not take up a homestead, 
and who were boarded with such of the 
colonists as were willing to receive them 
for a certain annual payment. The orphan 
class were children placed with colonist 
households for a fixed consideration. 

Of course, the colonists sent by the 
various subscribing districts of the Society 
differed very much in character and 
capability. Therefore, instructors had to 
be provided in farm work, gardening, 
forestry, etc. Some were found quite 
unfitted for farming, but were set to work 
in their own trades. 

Mr. Mills, who visited the Free Colony 
at Frederiksoord a few years ago, describes 





it as a paradise in the middle of a wilder- 

ness—so dreary are the surroundings from 

which the settlement has been reclaimed. 

It now covers five thousand acres—six 

large model farms, which find employment 

for ninety labourers or so, and two hun- 

dred and twenty-four small farms on the 

system above described. There are also 

two Protestant churches, one Roman 

Catholic church, and one Jewish syna- , 
gogue, with residences for the pastors; | 
fine schools for the children ; and a College 

for gardening, etc. 

The following, according to Mr. Mills, 
is the present system of working the Free 
Colonies : 

“ At first, when a man with a family is 
admitted on the estate, he is chiefly 
occupied as a labourer on one of the six 
model farms, or in the woods, and for 
this work, a weekly wage is paid to him. 
A small house, and a garden of about 
half # acre in extent, is also given to 
him. If he has any household furniture 
of his own he brings it with him; if he 
has none the director furnishes his house. 
When he has distinguished himself by his 
industry and good conduct, and has learnt 
the art of agriculture, he is removed to 
one of the farms. Here he is entirely 
independent. He has now two and a half 
hectares, which is equal to about seven 
acres of land, which he must farm on 
his own account, for which he must pay 
an annual rent, varying from twenty 
to seventy-five guilders, according to 
the nature of the land. For the first 
year or two there is generally a struggle 
for existence; then follow the years of [ 
steadily increasing prosperity; and the 
established free farmers of Frederiksoord 
are a class of men as fine-looking and 
contented as any I saw in the Nether- 
lands. There are thus now three classes of 
men on the estate: the free farmers, the 
labourers, and the incapables. The former 
are self-supporting and independent; the 
labourers are dependent to some extent 
on the generosity of the Society maintained 
by annual subscriptions; the latter are 
kept entirely by the Society, but at a 
very low cost.” 

No one is ever compelled to leave the 
estate except for drunkenness and im- 
morality ; but if a man be found drank 
three times he must leave. 

Frederiksoord is typical of all the Free 
Colonies established by private philanthropy 
for the purpose of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the working classes by procuring 
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them permanent work according to their 


individual capacities. How does the sys-|. 


tem pay? Notatall. The Free Colonies 
are not self-supporting, and their success, 
socially speaking, seems small, It is most 
frequently unsuccessful townspeople who 
are sent by the subscribing districts, and 
these are not only unsuitable for the 
Colony, but dislike its conditions. The 
tendency of the population of the colonies 
is to decrease ; and yet the colonists are in- 
dustrious, placed above the reach of want 
without being in any sense pauperised, 
and, having the opportunity to work them- 
selves into an independent position, can 
never be turned out so long as they behave 
themselves decently. 

Other visitors have not been so favour- 
ably impressed with the appearance and 
condition of the colonists as was Mr. Mills. 
Sir John M'‘Neill, for instance, contrasted 
their condition with that of theneighbouring 
farmers, who could live in greater cOmfort 
after paying high rents, and declared 
the Free Colonies an economic failure, 
Certainly they are no great success when 
they only admit some half-dozen new 
families annually. 

Next as to the Beggar Colonies, which 
wére taken over from the Society in 1859 
by the Government, who ara now gradually 
concentrating them at Veenhuizen. The 
first was at Ommerschaus, which was 
divided into twenty-one farms, each 
managed by a practical farmer, who em- 
ployed the able-bodied male and female 
paupers in the work of cultivation. In 
return for their labour he paid the Society 
a certain proportion of the produce, and 
the Society paid the labourers in tokens 
current in the Colony only. They were not 
provided with houses and gardens like the 
Free Colonists, but with large halls, which 
were alike dormitories and dining-rooms. 

Of Veenhuizen, more recently Mr. Mills 
reports that the utilisation of the labour 
of beggars has converted an enormous 
fertile estate out of a trackless waste, Fair 
meadows and blooming gardens have taken 
the place of a bleak and barren moorland. 

“Immediately on entering the estate, 
which had no visible barriers likely to 
prevent escape, I found the inhabitants 
wearing a kind of mealy-coloured cloth, 
a mixture of woollen and cotton. They 
also wore the wooden shoes common 
among the peasantry. The cloth is woven 
on the estate, and is adopted as a prison 
dress because of its peculiar colour ; but 
all other things required on the estate are 





similarly manufactured by the inhabitants. 
. . There are three establishments at 
Veenhuizen. The first is for women ; the 
second is for men who have been trained 
to perform the more difficult kinds of 
handicraft, such as smiths and cabinet- 
makers; the third is for men who have 
been accustomed more particularly to agri- 
cultural pursuits. The distinction, however, 
is not by any means a definite one. In 
both the second and the third establish- 
ments large numbers of men are employed 
in the making of mats and clothing, and 
in the weaving and finishing of coffee-sacks 
for the Government, These sacks and the 
mats constitute the chief articles of export 
from the Beggar Colonies. The Dutch 
Government has retained the ownership of 
the land in its colonies in the East Indies, 
and the coffee plantations there are con- 
ducted, not by private enterprise, but by 
Government officials. The coffee - sacks 
manufactured at Veenhuizen every year, 
therefore, are purchased and used on the 
national estates at the East Indies, The 
inhabitants of Veenhuizen seldom attempt 
to escape. The overseers and officials are 
exceedingly considerate and polite in their 
dealings and conversation with the men. 
There ic, however, a prison and solitary 
confinement as a last resource for those 
who are very refractory, and who refuse to 
do their work.” 

Again : 

“Every week the men are paid a small 
wage by way of encouragement for the 
work they do. It is not intended, in any 
sense, to be a remuneration for the work 
done. They all receive the bare necessaries 
of life, and in addition a wage, which varies 
according to their skill and industry, from 
sevenpence to one shilling and eightpence 
a week, Two-thirds of this wage they 
may spend in luxuries which are not other- 
wise obtainable on the estate, such as 
butter, tobacco, bacon, and herrings; but 
one-third they must save against the day 
of their release, so that they need not go 
out into the world without money. At 
the end of the term this sum generally 
amounts to ten or twelve guilders, Fre- 
quently the sum is spent at the nearest 
town; they aro found begging or found 
drunk in the streets; they are arrested by 
the police, tried before a magistrate, and 
sent back as quickly as possible to the 
Colony, where they remain contentedly for 
another two years, when probably they 
repeat the adventure.” 

This does not read like a great social 
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success, either. Mr. Mills admits that 
the Colonies fail to cure Bohemians of 
their begging proclivities, for the popula- 
tion of the Beggar Colonies does not 
change much from year to year. The 
financial results, also, can hardly be 
satisfactory when it takes fifteen colonists 
todo the work of one good day-labourer. 
And the Beggar Colonies have never been 
self-supporting, as many economists hold 
that they ought to be made. 

Mr. Willink thinks that the social result 
is seen in the striking absence of mendi- 
cancy in the Dutch towns, but it is not 
clear how far this agreeable minimum of 
what is a constant eyesore in England is 
due to the Beggar Colonies, how far to 
other branches of poor relief, and how far 
to repressive regulations, It seems beyond 
doubt that the same beggars return time 
after time to the Colonies, where they are 
comfortable and well fed. 

Whether the Beggar Colonies have any 
reforming influence is open to doubt. Mr, 
Willink thinks not. The colonists have too 
little work, and cannot be raised by indis- 
criminate herding with hundreds of their 
own hopeless class. Perhaps the true 


inborn beggar of any nationality is, as 


Mr. Willink thinks, incapable of reforma- 
tion anywhere. “The best that can be 
said for such an institution is that it keeps 
decently out of sight, and in a condition 
of animal well-being, a class of men who, if 
not in its keeping, or under some other 
kind of restraint, would, as in England, 
be a public disgrace and shame, and would 
alsobe raising up children to succeed them.” 

Mr. Willink’s conclusion is that the 
experience of the Datch experiments is 
unfavourable to the introduction of similar 
Colonies in England. 

In Germany the problem of vagrancy 
has always been a great one, but it was 
much aggravated by the unsettled habits 
begotten by the war of 1870. It was 
computed that in 1880 there were at least 
two hundred thousand beggars constantly 
on the tramp in Germany. Attempts to 
deal with this evil took the form of checks 
of habitual mendicancy by Anti-Beggar 
Societies in most of the towns. The mem- 
bers were pledged to give nothing to 
wandering mendicants, and affixed to their 
doors a notice to that effect. Then rest- 
houses were established,in which wanderers 
could obtain a night’s food and shelter in 
return for a certain amount of labour, and 
some other institutions of a charitable cha- 
racter much like our own. 








The most notable effort to deal with the 
problem, however, was in thé establishment 
of Labour Colonies, which are neither penal 
institutions nor State establishments, which 
endeavour to be self-supporting, which do 
not offer any special attractions to the 
confirmed tramp, but which are places of 
refuge to which those who have fallen may 
fly, and prepare themselves for a fresh 
start. 

There are now over twenty of these 
Labour Colonies in various parts of Ger- 
many, as a rule away from the large towns, 
and their features are very much those 
which General Booth has adopted in the 
colonisation branches of his “ Darkest Evg- 
land” scheme. 

The oldest of them is Wilhelmsdorf, 
founded in 1882, near the town of 
Bielefeld, Westphalia, on a great sandy 
plain. This site was selected because 
some three feet below the sand is a 
layer of marl which, when upturned and 
exposed to the sun and weather, becomes 
fertile soil, The labour is too great to 
remunerate a farmer, but it presented a 
good opportunity for the utilisation of 
vegrant labour. The Colony has accommo- 
dation for two hundred colonists at a time, 
and since its establishment has received 
some six thousand, who have, by degrees, 
turned the sandy waste into a tolerable 
garden. About one-half of these colonists 
were under some judicial sentence or other, 
but the rest were voluntary, and left when 
they had obtained work elsewhere. 

The method is this: each colonist gets 
no pay for the first fortnight, his labour 
for that period being counted against his 
board and lodging. In the second fort- 
night, however, he begins to receive four- 
pence a day, and still later sixpence a day, 
on the assumption that by that time half a 
day’s work will cover the cost of a whole 
day’s maintenance. This, however, does 
not appear to be a correct estimate, for the 
expense of maintenance per head at Wil- 
helmsdorf is about sixpence per day, and the 
entire earnings of the year amount to only 
about one-half of the entire expenditure of 
the establishment. It is thus not self- 
supporting, and the deficit is met by 
private contributions, which, nevertheless, 
is regarded as a great saving upon the 
former constant drain of the stream of 
mendicants, 

What about the moral saving? This, 
of course, is more important, and it is in 
this respect that special success is claimed 
for the Labour Colonies, Of course there 
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is, and probably always will be, a large 
proportion of vagrant population utterly 
irreclaimable, who will wander from pillar 
to post all their lives, just as they drift 
from Colony to Colony so long as they are 
permitted. Even for these, it is urged, the 
Colonies have some use; but the great 
merit is in receiving the temporarily un- 
fortunate who have the desire and the 
power to rise with a little help. All the waifs 
and strays of society are not valueless ; 
there is good material among them jast as 
there is among the flotsam and jetsam of 
the ocean ; and it is worth while to preserve 
much worthless rubbish in order that no 
sterling value may be lost. 

Of the German Labour Colonies, how- 
ever, it must be said that they have hardly 
been long enough on trial to offer a con- 
clusive lesson. Their diffipulties are prac- 
tically only now beginning, and as we 
have seen, the Datch Colonies had preity 
smooth sailing in their early years. There 
is in Germany a perhaps natural disposi- 
tion to exaggerate the beneficial effects of 
these Colonies; but it is not to be forgotten 
that they have beon on trial during a 
period when the industrial and social con- 
dition of the country was on the up-grade. 
The next few years will test their efficiency 
more completely than the past has done. 

Of the twenty-two Labour Colonies at 
present established in Germany, all on 
much the same lines, the larzest is that 
which we have described at Wilhelmadorf, 
with accommodation for two hundred 
persons, and the smallest is at Magdeburg, 
with accommodation for only twenty-eight. 
This restriction of siz is claimed as one 
cause of the success ; and many people are 
of opinion that the large scale on which 
General Booth proposes to form Colonies 
will be fatal to their success. At any 
rate, failure on a large scale is always dis- 
couraging, and more demoralising than 
failure in a modest enterprise. 

The first defect in the German system 
is the transitory character of the popula- 
tion of the Colonies. They are a restless 
lot, and barely five per cent. of those who 
enter remain the whole term of two years, 
which is the maximum residence allowed. 
A minimum as well as a maximum term 
of residence should be stipulated, to pro- 
duce good economic results. The religious 
difficulty has also been felt in the German 
Colonies, mora so, apparently, than in the 
Datch Colonies, which are on a larger 
scale ; but this is not insuperable, as special 
Colonies cquld be allocated to special sects. 





An interesting experiment has been 
tried near the Wilhelmsdorf Colony of estab- 
lishing a Colony of Refage for Drankards 
and for persons with the craving for drink. 
It is a voluntary, not a compulsory asylum, 
and is so located as to be out of reach of 
the temptations of the town. It was 
founded, we believe, by the late Emperor 
Frederick — when Crown Pcince — who 
took the deepest interast in, and was a 
liberal subscriber to, the various Colony 
experiments, 

The originator of the Labour Colonies in 
Germany—the Van den Bosch of the Father- 
land, so to speak—is Fastor von Bodel- 
schwingh, of Bielefeld, who besides carries 
on a great work of mercy among the 
epileptics and other incurables of his pro- 
vince, Whether or not the Labour Colonies 
be adapted to the economic and social 
conditions of Great Britain, they present 
an interesting and important study in 
practical philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“THEN what do you wish me to do, old 
fellow? Let mo clearly understand. I 
am to meet you at Liverpool Street to- 
morrow afternoon in good time for the 
430 train; and I am to wait for you 
by the clocks, Is that it?” ; 

“ That’s it precisely. Mind you are in 
time. You are a great deal too fond of 
running it close.” 

“Oh, I'll be in time! 
self about.” 

And Brydain ended his words with a 
laugh. . 

Brydain and Tredennis were together in 
the rooms of the former ; they were sitting 
in what were presumably comfortable 
attitudes, though to the casual observer 
they might hardly have seemed such, 
Brydain, having opened the window as 
wide as it would go, was sitting half in 
and half out of it, with his feet on the 
back of a chair; Tredennis was stretched on 
a structure composed of three chairs, which 
he had himself designed; and they were 
both smoking. 

Three months had gone by since the 
evening when Brydain had walked away 
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from Weymouth Street with Mr. Reid. 
It was the second week in September, 
and London was comparatively empty. 
All the world had some time before set 
out for its summer holiday ; and on the 
next day Brydain and Tredennis were 
about to follow its example. 

Brydain had yielded this year to Tre- 
dennis’s persuasions, and had arranged to 
take what the latter called a “proper” 
holiday with him. The two were going to 
spend a week in seeing Ghent, and Bruges, 
and the old Flemish towns ; and then they 
were going on to Rome and Fiorence, 

The past three months had been very full 
and busy for Brydain. He had worked 
very hard all through them. His work 
had been successful; his voice was, Mr. 
Lennard told. him, improving from week 
to week; and he had made for himself, 
even during this first year, an excellent 
position. This position had shortly before 
received a mark of recognition that had 
gratified Brydain very greatly. He had 
been offered an engagement for the 
following winter. The offer involved 
more than one appearance during the 
winter, and it presupposed great talent 
and a good position in the world of musi- 
cal art, and he had signed the agree- 
ment with keen pleasure. 

His work was becoming the strongest 
interest in his life, and he was to some 
extent beginning to feel it satisfying. 

To say that he had recovered from the 
blow that had fallen on him would not be 
true. He never would recover it. He 
carried the marks of that blow on his face, 
in the older and subdued look about his 
mouth, and the increased intensity in his 
eyes, and he would always carry them. 

But the bitterness of it was growing 
less, Time and the courage with which 
he had faced it were beginning to have 
some effect, 

He had not, in the slightest degree, 
begun to love Etrenne Farrant less; she 
was still the centre of his thoughts, and 
the remembrance of her remained to him 
the dearest thing in all the world. But 
slowly it was becoming a remembrance, 
His spirits were by degrees reasserting 
themselves; he looked less worn and 
wretched ; and though he was not happy, 
he was learning to be content. 

The next afternoon was very hot, and 
Tredennis, as he jumped out of the han- 
som at Liverpool Street Station, gave an 
exclamation of thankfulness at the prospect 
of even such shade as the interior of the 








station would afford him, so glaring and 
dusty were the streets. It was as yet 
only a quarter-past four, and the train did 
not go until half-past. But notwith- 
standing this, Tredennis rather hurried 
the porter who was getting down his 
portmanteau. He believed that his warn- 
ing to Brydain the night before as to 
being in time would probably have pro- 
duced an amused defiancs in the latter, 
which would have resulted in Brydain’s 
arrival at the station at least an hour too 
soon, He thought that Brydain was at 
this moment certainly waiting for him at 
the appointed place, with possibly a sar- 
castic smile on his face; and these re- 
fisctions made him anxious to assert his 
own presence there as quickly as might 
be. 

He therefore followed the porter with 
hasty steps, his eyes scanning the crowd 
and his face wearing an expression which 
was ready to alter into a smile of greeting 
on the instant. But Tredennis scanned 
the crowd in vain. Not a sign of 
Brydain’s tall figure was visible, as he 
neared the appointed meeting-place, and 
when he reached it, and the porter waited for 
fresh orders, Tredennis, instead of giving 
them, looked around him in slight surprise ; 
Brydain was nowhere to be seen. Telling 
the man to wait, he went into the booking- 
office with a sardonic smile; he told 
himself Brydain was going to run it close, 
after all; and he himself had better pro- 
ceed to take the tickets. 

He took his share of the pushing and 
hustling round the ticket office for about 
three minutes, and then went back to 
dismiss the porter, and to make satirical 
remarks to Brydain, whom he now confi- 
dently expected to find. But again 
Brydain was not there. It was now five- 
and-twenty minutes past four; five minutes 
only to the departure of their train ; and 
Tredennis, with a sharp exclamation of 
irritation, glanced towards the entrance to 
the station. Two minutes more went by, 
and still no Brydain ; and then, as a kind 
of forlorn hope, it occurred to Tredennis 
that by some inexplicable mistake Brydain 
might be waiting on the platform. He 
hurried thither only to prove the contrary, 
and at the last moment he hurried back 
again, hoping still to find Brydain, to 
seiz2 him by the arm, and drag him on 
to the platform justin time, But he reached 
the place again only to find it perfectly 
unoccupied ; and he turned round again, 
at the sound of the bell, in time to see 
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the train steam slowly out of the station 
without them. 

Very much provoked and extremely 
angry with Brydaia, Tredennis, with a low 
exclamation which was very strong for him, 
turned the tickets over in his hand and 
wondered what course to take with regard 
to them. 

“T shan’t wait any longer, he needn’t 
think it!” ho said angrily, and turned as 
if to leave the station. Then, as he turned, 
Brydain himself rushed through the large 
entrance opposite, and rushed up to 

redennis, 

**Gone?” ho eaid breathlessly. 

“Gone!” Tredennis answered, “I should 
like to know what you mean by this, 
Brydain?” he added shortly. 

“T hoped it might have bsen late!” 
Brydain continued in a sort of still breath- 
less gasp. 

“T warned you last night, too; I might 
have known ii was no good, though !” said 
Tredennis. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, I assure you,” 
began Brydain ezgerly. 

“Tt never is the fault of the individual 
concerned,” put in Tredennis, 

‘Blame me as much as you like when I 
deserve it, old man,” continued Brydain ; 
“but I don’t, indeed, to-day. I had a 
smash; one. of the wheels came off my 
hansom half-way here; the horse tried to 
bolt, and there was general confusion. I 
don’t quite know why I’m not smashed 
too; but it was a good five minutes before I 
could get out, and another five before I 
could get a cab tocome on. AndI made 
him put that along like anything, I assure 
you. But I knew this would be it. I’m 
awfully sorry, old man; I am indeed. 
But you see how it was,” 

“T see that you should have started in 
better time,” said Tredennis. His vexation 
was disappearing at Brydain’s eager ex- 
planation, and his voice was decidedly 
less irritated. 

* Bless you, man, do you expect me 
always to start in time enough to have a 
smash? When is the next train?” he 
added eagerly. 

“There’s none that will catch the boat 
to-night,” said Tredennis, grimly; “ we 
must just go home and wait till to-morrow.” 

“To’s an awful boro,” said Brydain 
ruefully. “Iam awfully sorry.” 

“ Well,” said Tredennis, with a relenting 
expression, as he looked at Brydain’s 
heated face and deprecating expression, 
‘it can’t be helped now, and that’s all 





about it. You'd better come back with 
me. We'll go out somewhere to dine, and 
hope for better luck to-morrow morning, 
I'll keep you under my own eye then, 
though ; that’s certain!” he added. 

“Anything you like,” said Brydain 
meekly; signalling at the same time toa 
porter to pick up their luggage. 

*T must go and see what can be done 
about these tickets first,” Tredennis said, 
“Come into the booking-cffice, will you ?” 

“You took the tickets ?” 

“T trusted you,” said Tredennis, with a 
relenting laugh. “I shall know better 
a 

He broke off short. The two had been 
standing, during their conversation, at 
right angles to the exit, so that they faced 
the passengers who were coming in a long 
stream from a platform at the further end 
of the station, at which a train had just 
come in. 

Brydain glanced at him in surprise, 
Then he followed the direction of Tre- 
dennis’s eyes, and his face grew, as he did 
so, very pale. Ho did not speak. 

With the stream of people who had 
just arrived, was a girl, in a travelling 
dress which, though faultlessly neat, was 
covered with the dust of a long journey. 
She was a little in front of the people 
around her, and was followed by a maid, 
carrying her wraps. The girl was Etrenne 
Farrant. She came straight on towards 
Brydain and Tredennis on her way out of 
the station, evidently not seeing them, 
Then, simultaneously, the two men raised 
their hats. Her attention was arrested, 
and she turned. Tredennis saw a flash of 
recognition come into her eyes, and then 
he saw her faco turn white under the 
lovely brunette colouring. But the recog- 
nition went no further than her eyes. 
With a cold, rigid stare Etrenne Farrant 
passed on, without taking the least notice 
of the two men or their salutation. She 
had seen them, and she had cut them 
deliberately. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


BRYDAIN stood as Etrenne Farrant had 
passed him, gazing fixedly into tho direc- 
tion from which she had come, Tredennis 
turned abruptly, and without a word to 
Brydain, went alone into the booking-office. 
When he came back he found that Brydain 
had had the luggage put on a hansom ; 
and without more than the absolutely 
necessary words, they got in and drove 
away together. 
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They drove in perfect silence for the 
whole of the way between Liverpool Street 
and the Temple, and it was not until they 
were actually in Tredennis’s rooms that 
Brydain, who had walked up to the mantel- 
shelf and leant his face on his hand, said 
simply, and very quietly : 

“]t’s natural enough, Tredennis; but 
it’s rather bad to bear.” 

“It’s not natural!” said Tredennis, 
with an unusual vigour in his voice. “I 
don’t understand it! And that’s ail about 
it!” 

“She did not wish to marry me, and 
she does not wish to know me,” said 
Brydain slowly. ‘It seems to me perfectly 
simple,” 

“T don’t understand it,” repeated 
Tredennis, throwing himself inte a chair. 

Brydain did not respond again, and a 
silence fell upon the two. 

Tredennis’s thoughts were very hard at 
work ; he was, as he had implied, puzzled. 
The momentary expression which had 
flashed across Etrenne Farrant’s face before 
it became rigid, had impressed itself on his 
mind as inexplicable. There had been to 


him something indefinable about it that 
haunted him; the something had seemed 


to Tredennis’s quick perception to indicate 
the fact that it gave Etrenne Farrant pain, 
of some sort, to ignore Brydaia as she had 
done. He was unwilling enough to dwell 
on her or her looks, at all; but try as he 
would, he could not get rid of the impres- 
sion he had received. It haunted him 
persistently as he sat there in the silence, 
thinking things over. And when,reminded 
of the time by the striking of the clock, he 
made the first move towards going out to 
dine, it only left him temporarily. 

He and Brydain spent the evening, after 
they had dined, at the theatre; they went 
to see a popular farcical comedy. This 
was at Tredennis’s suggestion ; he wanted 
to distract Brydain’s mind as far as possible 
from any pain that he had received through 
meeting Etrenne Farrant; and he also began 
to wish for some distraction for his own 
thoughts; something to make him forget the 
constantly recurring mental vision of the 
look in Etrenne Farrant’s face. But even 
farcical comedy of the best and wittiest 
would not do this for him. At every 
pause, at every interval it came back to 
him ; again he saw that sudden whitening 
of her cheeks, and the incomprehensible 
momentary look in her eyes. 

He had not spoken of it to Brydain. In 
the first place, because he was sure that 








Brydain had not seen it, and he did not 
wish to add to his pain by any further 
mention of her name; in the second, 
because he felt that after all, it might have 
been an exaggerated impression on his 
part. 

But, exaggerated or not, the constant 
recurrence of it to his mind drove him at 
last to reason about it. And as he reasoned 
and thought, there crept into his conviction 
a surmise that possibly there might have 
been, somewhere, a misunderstanding, a 
mistake of some sort. It was against his 
will that this surmise originated in him. 
He was naturally unwilling enough to 
make the least attempt at what might seem 
like extonuation of Etrenne Farrant’s 
action towards Brydain, But the surmise 
came, and it grew; first into a definite 
idea, then into a theory. And the theory 
grew, as he dwelt on it, to seem so possible 
an explanation of the circumstances that 
he had found so incomprehensible, that at 
last, from sheer force of conviction, and 
against his better judgement, it found 
words. 

“ Brydain,” he said suddenly, “ listen to 
me.” 

Ths two had come back from the theatre 
to Tzedennis’s rooms, and were sitting 
smoking together. 

“Certainly,” said Brydain quietly. 

Brydain had been sitting in comparative 
silence since their return, and Tredennis, 
when he had glanced at him, had feared 
that his attempt at distracting his thoughts 
had not been wholly successful. Brydain 
was still pale, and there was a set, unusual 
look round his mouth. 

Tredennis, without stopping to reason 
as to the advisability of his words, went on 
with what was, for him, a quite unwonted 
impu!siveness of manner : 

‘“‘T am sure there has been some sort of 
mistake—some misunderstanding !” 

 Misunderstanding ?” said Brydain in- 
comprehendingly. 

“ Botween Miss Farrant and yourself.” 

‘‘What on earth do you mean?” 
Brydain took his cigarette from between 
his lips, and stared at his friend in a sort 
of weary amaz>, ‘ You know all about it; 
you know there was none.” 

“T’ve been thinking it over,” pursued 
Tredennis, undauntedly. “It seems to 
me—I can’t help thinking that it is just 
barely possible that she misunderstood you 
or you misunderstood her, Just barely 
possible,” he repeated emphatically. 

“Do the facts leave room for misunder- 
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standing?” Brydain said quickly. “‘ These 
are they; you know them as well as I do; 
I propose to Miss Farrant. She does not 
refuse me; nor does she accept me. She 
asks for a fortnight’s grace before she 
answers. I, of course, acquiesce. In the 
interval I leave town; not having heard 
from her, I give her my address and hope 
for my answer. The fortnight goes by, 
and never a word or a sign do I get. 
Three months go by, and I meet her; you 
are witness—she cuts me. The explanation 
of all this is as plain as a pikestaff : she did 
not wish, on reflection, to marry me, and 
took the simplest, and for herself, the easiest 
way of letiiag me know that. To-day, she 
emphasizes that decision. There’s nothing 
there to misunderstand !” 

Tredennis gave two long whiffs at his 
cigarette. He did not speak. Brydain 
took a prolonged investigation of the ashes 
at the end of his, and seemed to wait for 
an answer. But none was forthcoming. 

“Do you see any room for misunder- 
standing, yourself, Ted, when you look at 
it like that ?” he enquired, with a slightly 
cynical smile on his lips. 
| “IT don’t know what I see. I don’t 

understand any of it!” was the answer; 
and a silence followed. Twenty minutes 
later Tredennis broke it. 

“Keith,” he said, “should you very 
much mind staying in town another day ? 
As we have missed our chance to-day, there 
is some work I should very much like to 
get out of hand to-morrow, if you haven’t 
any great objection to waiting till Thurs- 
day +” 

* Not abit!” said Brydain nonchalantly. 
“TI don’t suppose my landlady has any 
little plans for the occupation of my rooms. 
If she has, they'll be frustrated when she 
sees me to-night. Which reminds me that 
I'd better be putting in an appearance,” he 
added, rising. 

"Well, then, Thursday; and I'll come 
to you to-morrow night, and settle about 
going. Good night, old fellow.” 

“Good night,” Brydain replied; and 
they parted. 

The next afternoon at three o'clock, 
Tredennis dressed himself with unusual 
care and precision, took a hansom in 
Fleet Street, and told the man to drive 
to an address in Kensington. The house 
at which he drew up was the Farrants’, 
Tredennis went up the steps rather slowly, 
and rang the bell still more slowly. 

Tredennis was not a man of indeter- 








minate mind at any time, but the errand 
on which he had come was so very difficult 
and delicate, that a momentary reluctance 
to enter upon it came to him at this, the 
moment of facing it. It was only momen- 
tary, however, and had vanished when the 
parlourmaid opened the door. 

Miss Farrant in town?” he asked. 

The woman hesitated. 

“Yes, sir, she is in town,” she said, 
“ Bat she’s not seeing any one. She’s only 
in town just for to-day, sir; she’s leaving for 
France this evening. And Mrs, Farrant’s 
not in town, sir,” the woman added, as 
Tredennis stood his ground, apparently 
unconvinced. 

He took out a card. 

“T shall be always grateful if you will 
let me see you for ten minutes,” he wrote 
beneath his name, “I think Miss Farrant 
will see me, if you will take her that,” he 
said, handing it to the woman, who took 
it upstairs. 

A moment or two later she returned, 

‘Miss Farrant will see you, sir,” she 
said. ‘ Will you walk this way ?” 

Tredennis followed her upstairs. 

Two hours later, Tredennis opened the 
door of Brydain’s rooms, Brydain, who 
was sitting in an easy-chair reading a 
novel, looked up with a smile of welcome 
on his face. 

“Tm glad to see you,” he said; “I’m 
bored to death! I wish I'd not let you 
impose twelve extra waking hours of this 
broiling town on me!” 

Tredennis shut the door and came into 
the room without speaking. There was 
a curious expression on his face. 

“ Brydain,” he said, “I have something 
very strange to say to you.” 

Brydain, amazed at his manner, wheeled 
round rapidly in his chair and stared at his 
friend. 

“T have just come from Miss Farrant,” 
Tredennis went on. 

Brydain let the book fall with a bang 
and started to his feet. 

‘You have just come from Miss Farrant!” 
He spoke with pauses between each word ; 
pauses of absolute breathlessness. 

“Yes; sit down. There’s a lot to tell 
you. Keith, there has been a most awful 
mistake somewhere !” 
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